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The Foundress, though She had sanc- 
tioned the function, did not personally 
take part in the ritual. Also, my father 
and the venerable Izo, likewise, were not 
apparently in the company. 

My father’s diary records as below: 

“A curious thing then happened. As 
the people were making rounds in the 
district, a clear sky was dotted by a speck 
of clouds in the direction of southeast, 
which, no time, spread out to overcast 
the sky. A big downpour ensued. Rivers 
were full of water and farmers were 
allowed to fill their fields with as much 
water as they desired. I and Iburi offered 
prayers to the Kanrodai sanctuary with 
heart and soul. Nothing could be com- 
pared to the joy and happiness we felt 
on the arrival of rain, which was the 
will of God.” 

My father, together with the old Izo, 
were not personally among the group. 
They, instead, were offering prayers at 
the santuary. As the drums _ sounded, 
a gust of wind came from the direction 
of southeast and soon, there was a big 
thunderstorm. Water brimmed in the 
streams, enabling farmers to draw water 
into their fields as they wished and 
with no constraint. Just imagine the joy 
which visited the hearts of the desperate 
farmers! 

The joy, however, was not destined to 
last long. The Tanbaichi police substation 
swung into activity. The station chief, 
accompanied by three policemen, came 
along. 

“So you are doing it again.” 

“We were requested by the villagers, 
and rain came to their relief.” 

“Send for the village magistrates.” 

To the question posed by police, they 
answered that they had never made any 
such request, and the result was that all 
the men who had taken part in the ritual 
observance, were bound up and taken to 
the police station. It was as if they 
were going on a picnic. 

This, however, did not mean the end. 
After all, the Foundress had to answer 
for all this. At nine o’clock at night, 
a policeman named Naokichi Takatsuji, 
came to arrest Her. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
Foundress Herself was not among the 
group. But, She was in such a position 
that police naturally had an eye on Her. 
They evidently had trouble to find an 
excuse for arresting Her. 

_ The men, who had been taken to police, 
were subjected to very stringent queries. 
Disregarding their plea that the Found- 


ress had nothing to do with the rites 
observed that day, police insisted : 

“For explaining the principles of the 
rites, the teachings of the religion must 
be clarified, and for clarifying them the 
Foundress should be the only person who 
could do it.” The Foundress, thus, had to 
be summoned for questioning. 

Moreover, police tried to fabricate the 
story that the Foundress Herself had 
actually taken part in the observance. 

It so happened that Yoshie Iburi, who 
had participated in the observance, wear- 
ing a red robe loaned from the Foundress, 
was found missing from the group who 
was taken to the police. They looked for 
a “plump 18 or 19 years old girl in red 
dress.” Villagers, when questioned, said 
that they did not know who it was and 
where she could be. As a last recourse, 
police fabricated that the girl must be 
the Foundress Herself, and thus, She was 
apprehended. Evidently police had from 
the outset intended to place Her under 
custody. 

In escorting the Foundress, policeman 
Takatsuji played unwittingly a part in 
a curious tragi-comedy. 

As the policeman arrived at the mansion 
for arresting the Foundress, Grand Aunt 
Omasa happened to be there. She, taken 
by surprise, asked of the policeman: 

“For what reasons are you taking the 
Old Mother?” 

And, in so asking, she accidentally 
touched the policernan’s trousers. The 
officer became angry. 

“You have no right to ask why. We 
have reasons to question the old woman, 
and you ask me why. We cannot stand 
such arrogant question. Moreover, you 
have insulted me by striking me. I must 
take you along, too.” 

So, Grand Aunt Omasa, too, was taken 
to the police station. 

Questings at once started. The Found- 


ress simply repeated Her assertion : 

“It’s all God’s will, rain or no rain.” 

Eventually, police charged the Found- 
ress with ‘unlawful interfering with 
irrigation” and fined her a sum of 2.40 
yen. 

It was a curious rainfall. Rain had 
visited the Mishima district and its up- 
stream area only, while the neighboring 
Toyota, Morimedo and Kawahara regions 
had no rainfall to speak of. God willed 
that only Mishima district, which had 
asked for the observance of Tenri rites, 
be benefited with downpour. With no 
water available, quarrel occurred in the 
upstream area, while, in the Kawahara 
area, thunder caused some damage. Police 
contended : 

“You people did some unnecessary 
things and no rain fell except in Mishima. 
But for your unneeded interference, rain 
would have fallen everywhere, and this is 
an unlawful interference with irrigation.” 

Verdicts given out were: 


The Foundress Interference ¥F 2.40 
with irrigation in fine 
Masa Nakayama Striking *¥F 1.00 
a policeman in fine 
Tsuji, Nakata, Aiding inter- ¥F 0.625 
Takai, etc. ference with 
irrigation 
Masui, Miyamori yy yy 
Jukichi Sawada yy yy 
Tohei, Kaji 7 a 
Nakata, etc. 
Kaji Murata, etc. yy yy 


And the ritual costumes and religious 
paraphernalia were all confiscated, and 
that was the end of the incident. 

Afterwards the paraphernalia were 
found to be on display at a certain curio 
shop at Ichinomoto. The Umetani church 
later bought them up, which, then, were 
handed over to the Tenrikyo Headquar- 
ters, according to Mr. Miyamori. 

(fo be continued) 
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The dust, COVETOUSNESS, is so called 
when one wants whatever he sees, not 
knowing his place nor contented with his 
position in life: for instance, when one 
wants something beyond his means ; when 
one is dissatisfied because a request is not 
granted; or when one wants the things 
others possess. 

A farmer should live within his means ; 
an office worker should live and be dressed 
according to his income; and so should 
a student. It is true that a student, who 
comes of a well-to-do family or is blessed 
with some social position, should live 
accordingly. But, however rich he may 
be, he should maintain his sphere in life 
as a student. If not, he must be regarded 
as infected with mental dust. If he buys 
an expensive suit or good school supplies 
or some luxuries too good for a student, 
he gets them undeservedly. Even though 
he can well afford to have them, his mind 
is stained with dust. The reason is that 
his extravagance infects other students 
with dust. It inspires others with self- 
ishness, causing the spread of dust. 

It sometimes happens that we want 
something when we cannot afford it, or 
when somebody else has it. For instance, 
it is only natural that we want a watch 
when a friend has one or feel like eating 
some delicacy when we see him eating it. 
It is human nature to want what others 
have. But one must keep in mind that, 
by the mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence and by each one’s destiny, there 
are some who can afford it and some who 
cannot. One must not envy others in any 
case, but govern his mind and be content 
with his lot, suppressing inordinate desires 
for material things. 

This is true in many cases. When 
possessed with a wish for something, you 
should reflect and consider your pocket- 
book. If you find you cannot afford it, 
you should at once give it up, and then 
your mind will be cleansed of dust. If 
you cannot dispose of a lingering desire 
for it, an evil act may be the consequence. 
Even if it does not grow into an act, it 
may become a grievance, which will in 
turn transform itself into discontent with 
one’s own lot. That is why it is called 
mental dust. 

Suppose you buy what you do not 
deserve or whatever you want although 
you are poor, you will inflict privations 
upon others, and raise trouble at home, 
thus creating many sorts of dust in other 
minds. Having grown accustomed to it, 
you will come to think little of losses 
that you inflict on others, be unable to 
discriminate between what is borrowed 
and given, and disregard the griefs and 
complaints of your family. You may 
possibly go so far as to deceive others 
and even your own parents by following 
your acquisitive instinct, finally robbing 
and defrauding others. 


Now you are in the stage of a regular 
offender, which has resulted from a mere 
slight desire for something, at the be- 
ginning certainly not a crime. That is 
the reason it is called ‘““a dust” to make 
a wish to get something, not knowing 
one’s place nor consulting one’s pocket. 

“ MISERLINESS ”’ is so called when one 
grudges paying what he must pay; when 
one dislikes returning what he has bor- 
rowed; when one is reluctant to lend 
anything to another; when one is unwil- 
ling to distribute what is due; when one 
fails to perform his duty; and when 
one does not want to give alms to the 
needy. Generally, the name of this sort 
of dust is applied to an inclination to 
begrudge giving what one should give and 
doing what will be useful to others or 
what will help them. 

We are taught that a fellow who spares 
himself efforts is guilty of this sin. He 
is apt to be late in giving back something 
borrowed ; does not reward others amply ; 
fails in paying what he must and in 
performing his duty. When asked to lend 
something, he pretends not to have it or 
says he is just now using it. In this way 
he owes others more and more, is badly 
spoken of by others, and is blamed for his 
stinginess and miserliness; and blaming 
a person will in turn help to increase dust 
in the minds of others. 

Now it sometimes happens that he 
forfeits virtue because of his stingy mind, 
though he gives what he must and pays 
what he must. For instance, he regrets 
having given too much when he has given 
something to another, or, after making 
an offering to God, he wishes he had not 
done so. After much haggling at a store, 
he regrets, when the dealer yields, having 
not beaten down the price still more, and 
pays with much reluctance. 

Actions of this sort do not prove virtue 
because a man takes back secretly in his 
mind what he has once given to another. 
What is given out in an action of this 
sort may be received by a man, but it does 
not count as virtue in the sight of God, 
according to the teaching of our Faith. 


It results in “ much pains and no gains” ; 
it is as fruitless as if one digs up the 
ground where he has just sown. More- 
over, in a case in which he can little spare 
something but can no longer take back 
what he has once given, his regret grows 
into bitterness, and even chronic com- 
plaint, with the result that he sometimes 
falls ill or goes mad. 


In so doing he is hurting himself on | 


account of the evil passion of ‘“ miserli- 
ness.” That is also the case with the 
begrudging of efforts. Whatever business 
you may be engaged in, you will not 
be rewarded by Heaven, if you do it 
grudgingly, thinking your duties are try- 
ing or tiresome. It is also “ much pains 
and no gains”; you will only end in 
owing much to others. 

A man who thinks in this way will 
surely pretend to work hard in the pre- 
sence of others, being stingy of efforts 
in their absence. He cannot be trusted 
to work for others. 
some work likely to be of use to others 
or could avoid waste with his slight 
effort, he is sure to leave it undone, 
thinking somebody else will do it. When 
he has waste paper to throw away, he is 
sure to leave it as it is on account of 
idleness, expecting somebody else to do 
it, though he knows he must feel re- 
freshed by taking just one step to get 
rid of it. If all people behaved in this 
way, they would seem to be competing in 
laziness. 

Man should work continually both in 
mind and body. He is so made that he 
enjoys working. To one who is lazy in 
mind and reluctant to work, God also feels 
reluctant to extend His protection and 
mercy. Such a man cannot be expected 
to do any good even if he happens 
to wish to do so temporarily. Looked 
upon by others as hopelessly sluggish or 
unreliable all his life, he must live an idle 
life. When he is reborn into the next 
world, all he has must be his indebtedness 
to others. We must be most careful to 
avoid such a tricky mind which may arise 
in us. (40 be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 


“ Mikagura-Uta Kogi”’ 
written by Prof. T. Fukaya 
translated by H. Mimoto 


THE FLETH SECTION 
Yo- Kudari-Me 
(The Fourth Stanza) 


Fourthly: By day and by night we 
worship exuberantly. It must be 
noisy and annoying for people nearby. 

Yottsu: Yoru hiru donchan tsutome suru 

Fourthly : Nights and days exuberantly 
we worship 
Soba mo yakamashi utate karo 
Nearby people must find us noisy and 
annoying 

Yoru hiru donchan tsutome suru: The 
reference is to the joyful and ex- 
uberant manner in which we worship 
with the accompaniment of musical 
instruments. 

Soba mo yakamashi utate karo: It must 
be noisy and annoying for people 
who do not understand yet the 
meaning of Otsutome (worship ce- 
remony ), but Otsutome is the founda- 
tion for universal salvation. Even 
today there are many people who 
find it strange if they are told that 
through Otutome one is not only 
saved from bodily difficulties, mis- 
fortunes, and suffering, but also 
granted miraculous guidance so that 
he will not fall ill, die, or become 
weak. It is, therefore, quite natural 
that the people of the Foundress’ 
days should have found the Otsutome 
noisy and annoying. 

It is now some time since the Tenrikyo 

Kyoten has been compiled and the 
members have gradually come to under- 


stand the importance of the Otsutome, 
and its paramount position in the life of 
faith. However, when the Kyoten was 
first compiled, there were many people 
who thought that instruction and under- 
standing concerning physical and circum- 
stancial difficulties were of primary im- 
portance in the faith of Tenrikyo, and 
such people were inclined to minimize 
the significance of the Otsutome. 
Fifthly : God is forever in haste to save, 
Quickly attain to joyousness. 
Itsumo tasuke ga seku ka ra ni: God is 
forever in haste to help man in 
attaining to Yokigurashi. 
Hayaku yoki ni narite koi: We are 
instructed to come together in Otsu- 
tome so as to be able to attain to 
Yokigurashi as soon as possible. 
When the people who take part in the 
Otsutome service do so in a spirit of Yoki 
in accordance with the Will of God, God 
accepts their heart of sincerity and 
manifests His omnipotent guidance and 
protection so that Yokigurashi should be 
a possibility. 

In the Ofudesaki we find the following 
words: 
“Tf everybody will quickly come together 


to worship 
If everybody will be joyful: God also will 
be joyful. 
God looks forward to the next Yoki-wor- 
ship, 


That is the Kagurazutome.” 
Sixthly : God wishes to save the villagers 
quickly, 
But they do not understand His will. 
Muttsu: Murakata hayaku ni tasuke tat 
God wishes to save villagers quickly 
Naredo kokoro ga wakarai de 
But His Will they do not understand 
Murakata hayaku ni tasuke tai: Murakata 


refers to the people of the neighboring 
villages. 

Naredo kokoro ga wakarai de: However, 
the villagers do not understand God's 
Will of wholehearted salvation. 

When God first created human beings, 
Izanami-no-Mikoto conceived through 
the begetting act of Izanagi-no-Mikoto. 
Izanami-no-Mikoto resided for three years 
and three months at the original Jiba and 
gave birth to human beings in the seven 
vi area between Nara and Hase. In the 
same way that God first created man to 
dwell in the area adjacent to the original 
Jiba, God on establishing the true path, 
it would seem, wished to save first of all 
the people who lived near the original 
Jiba. However, the villagers insulted the 
Foundress during the early days by saying 
that she is insane or that she is possessed 
by a fox. Around the years 1879 and 
1880, mischievous young men of the 
nearby villages threw sand at the people 
who came to worship late at night. 
Again it was the villagers who complained 
that they could not have their summer 
afternoon naps on account of the drums 
used in the worship ceremony. 

We are forced to reflect on how sad 
and disconsolate it must have been for 
God when He wished to save the obstinate 
and selfish villagers who, forgetting how 
they were allowed to live in the neigh- 
bourhood of the original Residence, would 
obstruct the people who returned to the 
place of worship. 

Seventhly : In all things help one another 
out; 

Meditate quietly on this point. 
Nanatsu: Nanika yorozu no tasuke ai 

In all things mutual help 

Mune no uchi yori shian seyo 

Meditate on this from your heart 
Nanika yorodu no tasuke ai: We are 
instructed to help one another out in all 
things. 

Mune no uchi yori shian seyo: We are 
advised to think about this matter. 

These lines are connected with the 
preceding lines, and advise mutual co- 
operation for the villagers and people of 
the Way. In a wider sense these lines 
exhort mutual help as a necessity in 
social life. “Towards the beginning of 
this stanza the Foundress teaches man 
and wife to ‘govern the minds of both 
--’”’ (co-operation) and towards the end, 
exhorts social co-operation (governing of 
the mind). The faith of our religion must 
begin in the act of governing the mind. 
It must develop into the practice of co- 
operation and extend into marital life, and 
from there extend to neighbours, to 
society and to humanity. The salvation 
of which we speak in our religion is the 
establishment of a world of Yokigurashi 
as the result of God’s almighty guidance 
and protecting when human beings co- 
operate with one another. Such is our 
image of the ideal state in which God and 
man live in mutual happiness. 

(to be continued) 


Sechie 


On New Year’s Day every Tenrikyo 
church throughout the country makes it 
a rule to join in offering to the Mother 
Church many, large, round mirror-shaped 
rice-cakes, with which the Church in 
turn makes Zoni (boiled rice-cakes) to 
treat the worshippers between Jan. 5th 
and 8th for 4 days. This practice of 
treating people is called Sechie or politely 
O-sechi. This year also, Sechie was held 
as was scheduled, in which the mirror- 
shaped rice-cakes, which had been offered 
to God the Parent, were served as boiled 
cakes to a total of more than 70 thousand 
visitors. The whole quantity served a- 
mounted to 140 koku or 25 kilo-liters. 

Our ancient annals tell that the word 
sechie Originally meant a meeting on a 
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festival day held in the Imperial Court of 
those days as an established practice. It 
then came to imply a meal set on a tray 
bestowed by the Emperor on each courtier 
on that day or a banquet given in the 
Court on a festival day. From the Nara 
period (710~784 A. D.) to the Heian 
period (794~1192 A. D.) Sechie was usu- 
ally held on Jan. 
Ist, 7th, and 16th, 
Mar. 3rd, May 
5th, July 7th, Nov. 
PIO; (ANGE 

Also, in Japa- 
nese folk-lore be- 
liefs and popular 
practice, Sechie 
meant a formal 
dinner party or 
dining together on 
a specified day, 


when people invited their relatives to 
dinner. (It usually took place on a day 
at the beginning of the new year.) This 
custom is still lingering in some rural 
districts. 
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